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Bar in his time was energetic, and jealous of its rights and privileges.
In 1871,*#hen the Indian Evidence Act was on the anvil, it sent up
a strong protest to the then Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, against some
of the provisions of the Bill, which by implication cast a reflection
on the integrity and independence of the legal profession in India.
The distinguished jurist who drafted the Act, Sir James Fitzjames
Stephen, though he complained of the uncompromising vigour of
the strictures of the Bombay Bar, thought it prudent, however, to
drop the objectionable clauses. It may be mentioned in passing that,
during the discussions on the Bill, Sir George Campbell, the
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, distinguished himself by suggesting
that "if they could not altogether abolish the lawyers, there should
be a section to the effect that no lawyer should open his mouth with
respect to the question of the admissibility or inadmissibility of
evidence!" Evidently, the bureaucrats dislike of lawyers is not the
creation of recent times, nor the result of the latter's virtual
monopoly of political power.
On another occasion, the Indian section of the Bar made a
spirited protest against its exclusion from an entertainment which
was proposed to be given to Sir Joseph Arnold, the eminent judge
and scholar, who was retiring from the Bench. The English members
of the profession had decided to give a Bar dinner at the Byculla
Club. Pherozeshah and his friends stoutly protested against this
procedure. They pointed out with much justice that no demonstra-
tion could properly be said to be made by an entire profession
unless all the members were free to participate in it, and they
further resented the introduaion of an invidious racial distinction,
which would not have very happy consequences in the future. The
proper course was either to select some place other than the sacred
precincts of the Byculla Club, or to confine the entertainment to
friends and admirers. The Advocate-General to whom this protest
was addressed took refuge in some technicality, and the representa-
tion failed to affect the matter at issue.
A little later, the racial question cropped up in another form, and
this time Pherozeshah's connection with it was much more personal
and intimate. He came forward to voice the grievances of the Indian
Bar with regard to the distribution of the many posts and offices